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than any I have yet heard on the subject, I transmit it, 
noping 't may afford entertainment to your numerous 
readers. 

The cave of the "Skarr" was, in former times, the 
rendezvous of a band of robbers, who, under the comr 
mand of -one Norfton, committed various depredations 
throughout the surrounding country, attacking and plun- 
dering all travellers who were to unfortunate as to come 
in their way. 

Sir John Warley and his daughter Edgitha had mounted 
their steeds in the town of Huddersfield, a few hours he- 
fore sunset, on an autumn evening, in the year 16 — , and 
pressed forward with impatience, in the hope of gaining 
Warley Hall before the night had fallen. Although riding 
at the fullest speed, the shades of evening closed around 
them while crossing the barren moor of Skircoat. The 
slight tread of the horses' hoofs alone broke upon the 
death-like stillness that reigned around. Suddenly they 
heard footsteps behind them, and a shaft from a bow, 
drawn by an unseen hand, brought Sir John Warley to 
the ground. Edgitha shrieked — three men rushed to the 
spot ; one dragged the affrighted maiden from her horse, 
and, in spite of her cries and entreaties to take her life 
and spare that of her father, tore her from the spot. 
While one of the ruffians plundered Sir John of every 
thing valuable, another carried off the two horses to some 
temporary place of concealment, and the unfortunate 
maiden was brought to the cave of Norfton, the leader of 
the gang. 

Will Norfton was tall and athletic ; his features were 
stern, though handsome ; his manner firm and determined. 
The beauty of Edgitha attracted his attention, and he at 
once determined to sacrifice her to his passion. But hers 
was not a heart to be daunted by a ruffian : her dark eye 
sparkled with indignation. 

"Murderer of my father!" she exclaimed, "let thy 
blade drink my heart's blood ; thou mayest trample on 
my life, but thou shalt never triumph over my honor." 

But to return to Sir John. After the departure of the 
ruffians, who had deprived him of his money and a great 
part of his dress, he lay senseless on the heath ; blood 
gushed from his mouth and breast, and near an hour had 
elapsed before his vital powers returned. Though very 
weak, he at once proceeded to Warley Hall, which he 
reached about three hours before daylight; when, uniting 
all the force he could collect at such "a moment, he at 
once proceeded to the cave of Norfton, the party of his 
attendants being soon mounted, armed with bows and 
cutlasses. The shades of night had not yet given way to 
tlie grey mists of morning, as they pressed forward to- 
wards the Cave of the Skarr. They were not long reach- 
ing the Skarr-botham. Here they alighted, and began to 
climb the heath-clad hill, but the sound of their footsteps 
having attracted the attention of a sentinel, placed to 
guard the cave, he at once gave the alarm. The robbers 
now spread themselves on the brow of the hill, armed 
with bows and cutlasses, and before Sir John's followers 
could place a shaft in their bows, six of them fell victims 
to their prowess. But this was not to last long ; the tide 
of fortune changed, and the number of the robbers 
speedily dwindled to three. Among the wounded was 
Norfton, who, after lying for some time bleeding on the 
heath, crawled to the top of the rock, and, lying down in 
a horizontal position, took his aim. The unening shaft 
struck him for whom it was designed, and another of Sir 
John's followers fell, desperately wounded. In another 
moment, however, an arrow from Sir John was in the 
crown of Norfton — he gave a loud groan, and rolled over 
the precipice. Sir John now pursued his advantage, and 
he, with his companions, rushed towards the remaining 
three, who still strove to keep possession of the cave. 
Two of them fled towards the moor, whither they were 
pursued by some of the knight's attendants ; while he 
and the remaining one closed in single combat. The ruf- 
fian fell, and, seeing further defence useless, he supplicated 
mercy, which was granted. He now acted as the guide 
°u ^" lr . , ' onn '8 party, who, having entered the cave, found 
we object of their search, chained to an iron ring, fixed 
» the floor of the cave. They unloosed, her fetters, and 
bore her off in triumph. 



It was afterwards ascertained, that as soon as Sit John 
and his party quitted the cave, the t?vo robbers that had 
escaped retu ned thither, and, having buried the remains 
of their captain on the moor, they cut, In the Face of the 
rock, the figure of their captain's hand, which was of ex- 
traordinarily large dimensions, together with that of a 
medal, which he wore suspended from his neck, and which 
rested on the face of the rock at the time he expired. 
Such is the statement given in the tradition, concerning 
the hand and figure engraved on the cave of the Skarr. 

Fitz James. 
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For ever, for ever, 

Tierce Lord of Lindore, 
For ever, and ever, 

Thjr soul's peace is o'er : 
Then turn thee, oh, turn thee, from murder's dire path, 
That too long thou hast track'd with such fury and wratn s 
For ever, for ever, 

Turn then, and beware, 
Or for ever, and ever, 

Thy doom is despair. 

Such were the sad sounds of fate and of fear, 

That runj otl tne Baron of Lindore's ear j 

He reined his steed — for a moment his course, 

'Twas but for a moment, seemed barred by remorse : 

Like the sunbeam that strikes on the snow's wreathed store 

And melts but the surface to harden it more ; 

This fell slave of passion, he drives down the steep, 

As the hurricane's blast that sweeps o'er the deep, 

To join in Glen Ullin's dark shadowy wood, 

His followers, still thirsting ibr plunder and Mood. 

This victim of passion, this slave of his will, 

Tho' aware of his guilt, yet pursuing it still ; 

Plunging deep into folly, yet deeper in sin — 

So unnoticed the path by which vice enters in, 

Tili lost in its mazes, and caught in its snare, 

What begun but in folly soon ends in despair. 

His passions' strong bearing, even yet when a child, 

Neglected or cherished, ran riot and wild ; 

And so deeply its roots were now fixed in the heart, 

That its life-blood must freeze ere their hold would depart. 

This led him when now in his manhood's best prime, 

To think rapine but pastime, nor murder a crime. 

Such, such was Lord Lindore, how many like this, 

Whose youth's time neglected, have fallen from bliss. 

The Baron long to gain the love 

Of Sela, the Maid of the Valley, strove ; 

But deaf as the rock to the wind or the wave, 

Or as deaf to the voice of the lover, the grave, 

That darkly enclasps all his bosom holds dear, 

To the Baron of Lindore as deaf was her ear ; 

For she knew he was cruel, and false to his word, 

And blasted his honor, and stained was his sword : 

Each action but bearing th' impress of a mind, 

Thatno oaths could engage, no pledges could bind. 

" When the wolf with the lamb shall no longer engage, 

When the tiger for blood shall no more thirst with rage, 

And the babe play unharmed in the cockatrice den, 

Then shall Sela wed Lindore, but never till then." 

Oh, Sela was fair in form and in soul, 

Not the rose, when its blushes first ope to the view, 
Was more fair than that cheek, when a blush o'er it stole, 

And mantled it over with heaven's azure hue ; 
Nor the dew-drop that lay in that rose-bud could prove 
More pure than that breast when it first ope'd to love. 
The glance which from that soft hazel eye rolled, 

When love or when pity it gemmed with a tear, 
To Norman a sweet tale of happiness told, 
Far dearer than Ophir's rich treasures of gold, 
Or than gems that deep ocean's unfathomed caves hold-. 

Its glance to his soul such transport did bear; 
Like the morn when it breaks in a summer s blue sky, 
And over the mountain's top trembles with joy, 

And wakens each streamlet sparkling and fair. 

Of the best and the bravest who could compare, 
In peace or in war, with young Norman the Wi { 
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In field or in flood, still fciraiiost_his way 

No petil could mar/no.danger could stay ; 

When, the Gael 's banner waved o'er a land he adored, 

In the front of her battles u-as tlie glance of his sword ; 

And where danger m6st dared, or war deepest bled, 

There high his plume wared and to victory led. 

« • • • • 

See where fallen, sadly bleeding, 

Lies stern Lindore's vanquished lord ; 
His voice for mercy vainly pleading, 

From his foeman's conquering sword t 
Who, as swift as heaven's own lightning, 

'Bests the death descending blow ? 
Whose is the sword, with vengeance brightening, 

Rolls back destruction on that foe ? 
"I'is Norman's arm, 'tis Norman's sword, 
That rescues Lindore's helpless lord. 

Oh, had some angel ope'd on high. 

The book of fate, and showed the page 
Wherein was writ his destiny, 
He would have blessed that foeman's rage, 

And blessed that deadly blow. 
But vain the thought, the wish is vain, 
That foe lies stretched upon the plain ; 
And Norman lives to teU of one 

He saved to work him woe. 
Tho' from the eternal throne 
No ray of beamy brightness shone, 

Thro' clouds that veiled the view, 
Vet He in whom we trust 
In all his ways is good and just, 

In all his works is true. 



List ! 'tis the souud of mirth and melody 

Comes yon greenwood path along, 
And as the notes o'er hill and valley die, 
Lend witching sweetness to the song. 
Hark ! whilst the numbers sound more near, 
And strike distinctly on the ear — 
The wild and sweetly blended measure 

Of flute, and voice, and harp's soft tone- 
More plain is heard the song of pleasure, 
Joyous as when the harvest treasure 
The reapers carry home. 
Now issuing from the greenwood shade, 
Of females all in white arrayed, 

A youthful choir appeared ; 
With flowery wreaths their tresses crowned, 
Their limbs with flowery fetters bound, 
Whilst now with dance, and now with song, 
As the gay bridal passed along, 
The dale and valley cheered. 
A band of youths, in trim array, 
With flowers and garlands decked as gay, 

Came following close behind ; 
And as the nymphs stopped on their way, 
In dance or merry roundelay, 
With harp and flute they joined : 
" See the rosy morn appears, 

O'er yon hill's top glittering gay, 
Blushing with rising hopes and fears, 

To wed the youthful May ; 
Blooming flowers around them blowing, 
Sparkling dew-drops on them glowing, 

Mark their happy way. 
Fair is the opening blush of day, 

That wakes to life the wild flower's blossom, 
Dear the little beams that play 

From the dew-drop on its bosom ; 
Yet fairer than yon dawning sky 

That cheek which love's soft blushes shaded, 
And, oil, beneath fair Sela's eye, 
The lustre of the dew-drop faded." 

Their cnrrol ended, o'er the plain 
Lightly tripped the happy train, 
And voice and lute, 
And harp and flute, 
Once more awoke the strain : 
" Youths and maidens, hither coming, 

Smiles, and songs, and flowers prepare ; 
Weave a garland, fresh and blooming, 
For valor peerless, beauty fair." 

Now had tliev reached the castle's walls, 
And now the' heavy draw-bridge fills, 



And issuing from its battled door— 
Not belted knights, on war steeds prancing, 
With sword, and spear, and helmet glancing, 
Nor trumpet's note, to fixe the brave, 
Nor bloody banners proudly wave — 
But blooming maidens thera were seen, 
With words of peace sent from their queen, 
To bid them to the festive scene, 

And lead the way before. 
Thro' halls and rooms they entered where, 
On silken couch, both rich and rare, 

Fair Sela lay reclined ; 
Not seraph's form might fairer seem, 
That decks the youthful poet's dream, 

When fancy rules his mind ; 
Nor Byron's pen, nor Moore's soft lay, 
In Araby or Cashmere gay, 
Nor all that bard can sing or say, 

E'er pictured form more fair : 
And Norman, close pressed to her side, 
With all a lover's joy and pride, 
Gazed on his young and blushing bride ; 
Whilst &om her breast the half-checked sigh, 
The glowing cheek, the sparkling eye, 

Her extacy declare." 
The train approaching to her seat, 
There laid their wreath at beauty's feet, 

And hailed her bridal day ; 
Their graceful dance again repeat, 

Again awake their lay ; 
In blithesome mirth and festive glee, 
In song, and dance, and revel free, 

They spend the happy day. 

* * • • » 

' c Mount, mount, and follow." At the word, 
To his seat, obedient to his lord, 

Each ready horseman sprung ; 
And whilst he tierce unsheathed his sword, 

Glen Ullin's echoes rung. 
Bcliind their leader swift they sweep, 
Rapid as Eathlin's boiling deep, 

By winter's wild blast driven ; 
From their broad sabres shoots a gleam 
Of light, against the moon's cold beam, 

Like the dark cloud by heaven's flash riven ; 
And, mid the gloom, the nodding plume 

A faint but sudden lightning gave, 
White as the angry ocean's foam 
Sparkles, when, dashing shoreward home, 

It crests the curling wave. 
Now had they gained the farther edge 
Of Gort-na-moya's lofty ridge, 

With toilsome march and slow ; 
The chief, with all his warrior train, 
A moment slacked his tightened rein, 
A moment stayed to view the plain 
Where Cui-na-Gael once held his reign, 

The Valley of the Roe. 
Sweet was the scene, 'twas midnight's hour, 
When fancy reigns with freest power : 
The moon was in a cloudless sky, 

And soft her light on that valley shone ; 
Streaming bright on mountain high, 

And sparkling with light on the streamlet lone. 
It glanced on the lofty castle walls 
Of Sela's fair and princely halls, 
Where, in silken slumbers, tranquil lay 
The band of revellers, late so gay. 

« » • • • 

It was their last — for the morning shone 

On reeking tower and fire-scathed stone ; 

Nor will e'en their ashes on earth be found 

Till the archangel's shout, and the trump's last sound, 

Proclaim the reckoning day. 
But still, like the echo of voices singing, 

High in mid air, 
In the ear of the Baron for ever is ringing, 

" Thy doom is despair." H. 
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